'Phis  new  grocer’s  handbook, 
illustrated  by  Don  Herold,  fa¬ 
mous  cartoonist,  gives  complete 
information  and  practical  selling 
suggestions  for  26  big-volume 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  can¬ 
ned  foods  ...  37  (juestions  cus¬ 
tomers  ask  and  the  correct  an¬ 
swers  for  the  grocer  to  give  .  .  . 
pictures  showing  the  right  way 
to  build  counter  displays,  floor 
dis])lays,  bin  and  table  displays 
...  10  basic  rides  in  good  retail 
grocery  merchandising,  and 
many  other  features.  We'll  gladly 
send  you  a  copy.  Just  drop  us 
a  line. 
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ROGERS  FAMOUS 


A  RECORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 

that — so  far  as  we  know — has 
NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED, 
MUCH  LESS  SURPASSED. 

10 

ROEERSORIGIHtTIONS 


Every  one  of  these  splendid  canning  peas  originated 
and  were  perfected  on  our  trial  grounds. 

Rogers  ACE  Rogers  KAY 

Rogers  CHIEF  Rogers  EARLY  KAY 

Rogers  CLIMAX  Rogers  DWARF  ALDERMAN 

Rogers  DELICOUS  Rogers  GREEN  ADMIRAL 

Rogers  FAMOUS  Rogers  WINNER 

In  addition,  we  have  excellent  strains 
of  the  following  well-known  varieties: 

ALASKA  RICE’S  “13” 

ALDERMAN  SENATOR 

HORAL  SURPRISE 

HORSFORD  THOMAS  LAXTON 

PERFECTION  WISCONSIN  PERFECTION 

PROFUSION  WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 

For  Wilt  Diseased  Soil — Use  Resistant  Sorts 

12  of  these  22  varieties  are  100%  WILT  RESISTANT 
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BREEDERS  b  GROWERS  —  PEAS  —  BEANS  — SWEET  CORN  —  FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 
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No.  120  Duplex  Trimmer  and 
Slitter  with  tin-package  Lifter 


The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Never  before  has  such  an  offer  been  made  to  Canned 
Foods  distributors.  Now,  Continental  furnishes,  free, 
these  full-color  posters  upon  which  Wholesalers  and 
Chains  can  feature  any  Canned  Foods  of  any  brand. 
They  picture  the  attractive  fall  Canned  Foods  adver¬ 
tisements.  With  millions  of  housewives  being  constantly 
impressed  by  this  Continental  advertising  on  ''Health 
and  Freshness  Sealed  in  Cans,"  the  display  of  these 
posters,  in  combination  with  slogan  streamers  also  pro- 
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‘^CONTINENTHLS 


CANNED  FOOD  SPECIALS 


TOMATOES  18c  each,  3  for  49c 

CORN  tSc  “  3  -  41c 

SPINACH  17c  3  "  45c 

BEANS  17c  3  "  4Sc 


TOMATOES,  CORN  aiM  SPINACH  -  Um  I  Iw  4Sc 
TOMATOES,  BEANS  aiM  CORN  -  -  1  •*  47« 


^  iie(4hh  t*nd  rreshness  .leaivd  i>t  Cans  » 

'  - - 


Health  and  freshness  Seale  J in 


Continental's  Full-Color  Posters  and  Slogan  Stream¬ 
ers  can  be  most  effectively  used  with  window  dis- 


vided,  is  bound  to  increase  the  sale  of  Canned  Foods. 


plays  of  Canned  Foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 


Have  ’em  graded — if  you  are  having  any 
trouble  making  your  futures  stick ;  if  buyers  are 
finding  faults  you  never  dreamed  of  —  and 
neither  would  they  had  the  prices  advanced  instead 
of  dropped — provided  of  course  that  you  are  delivering 
a  quality  fully  up  to  that  specified  when  the  future 
order  was  placed;  if  there  is  any  real  kick  put  up, 
then  call  on  the  United  States  Grading  Service  to 
grade  the  goods.  They  have  grading  stations  all  over 
the  country  and  can  give  you  quick  service ;  their  find¬ 
ings  are  impartial  and  will  hold  with  any  reasonable 
man,  or  in  any  court.  The  Government  grades  a  long 
list  of  other  products,  and  to  do  so  had  to  perfect 
means  that  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  Canned 
foods,  it  is  true,  are  among  the  latest  to  join  this  class 
of  graded  products,  but  they  have  put  the  same  inten¬ 
sive  study  into  the  proper  and  best  means  of  accurately 
grading  these  goods,  as  they  put  into  the  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  can  give  the  time  and  attention  a  job  of 
this  kind  requires  better  than  could  any  individual, 
and  the  Government  does  not  make  a  decision  which 
will  react  upon  them. 

If  you  have  sold  the  goods  on  grade,  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  delivery  fully  up  to  that  grade,  this  examination 
will  prove  it  beyond  all  dispute.  The  cost  is  not  heavy, 
in  fact  only  a  fraction  of  what  you  will  lose  if  the 
goods  are  rejected,  and  likewise  only  a  fraction  of 
W'hat  an  arbitration  case  would  cost,  and  the  delay 
is  avoided.  Look  up  the  nearest  Grading  Station  and 
have  the  goods  graded,  and  by  that  means  certified 
by  the  Government. 

And  don’t  get  what  we  say  now  mixed  up  with  the 
old  argument  about  Grades  and  labels.  You  have  sold 
your  goods  on  grade,  whether  you  intended  to  or  not, 
and  you  always  have  done  so,  and  you  always  will  do 
so.  No  avoiding  the  fact  that  if  you  had  sold  them  as 
Grade  A,  or  Grade  B,  etc.,  instead  of  as  “good  stand¬ 
ards,”  or  simply  “standards,”  etc.,  you  would  have 
something  more  definite  to  go  upon  in  case  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  such  as  this.  To  paraphrase  an  old  adage :  “What 
is  one  man’s  standard  is  another  man’s  poison,”  which, 
freely  translated,  means  that  there  is  always  room  for 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  any  description.  If  the  goods 
you  submit  for  grading  are  Fancy,  the  Government 
report  will  show  them  as  “Grade  A,  Fancy,”  with,  in 
all  probability,  the  number  of  points  they  score.  Other 
grades,  of  course,  on  the  same  basis. 


RE-WRITING  CONTRACTS— There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  this  season  on  the  advisability 
of  re-writing  future  contracts  on  a  lower  basis,  the 
reason  advanced  for  such  change  being  the  increased 
packs — in  expectation  rather  than  as  accomplished 
facts.  The  inducement  held  out  is  that  the  buyers  will 
deeply  appreciate  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  sellers, 
and  forevermore  be  fast  and  true  friends  of  such  a 
far-sighted,  and  just,  canner.  In  the  essence  that  is 
an  insult  to  both  the  buyer  and  to  the  seller,  and  for 
that  reason  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  that  it  never  works  out  that  way.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  trading  are  a  gamble,  and  no  decent  gambler 
ever  kicks  about  losing,  if  the  loss  is  honestly  made, 
and  he  would  resent  any  commiserating  or  charitable 
proposals  from  the  winner.  And  if  the  effort  is  merely 
to  give  back  part  of  the  winnings  the  loser  can’t  help 
but  consider  the  winner  some  sort  of  a  fool.  Such  an 
offer  is  bound  to  leave  him  who  tenders  it  weaker  in 
the  eyes  of  the  recipient;  he  loses  some  regard  and 
often  all  regard  in  the  eyes  of  the  loser.  Thus  you 
see  the  contradiction  of  the  inducement  referred  to 
above,  and  why  we  say  it  does  not  work. 

A  contract  is  a  contract  and  it  should  be  religiously 
adhered  to  by  both  sides.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
build  business  integrity.  If  the  courts  were  called  on 
to  enforce  all  such  contracts  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned,  for  there  would  then  be  an  end  to  contract 
jumping  or  avoidance,  and  there  would  be  more  care 
in  making  such  contracts  in  the  first  place,  which 
would  surely  be  a  most  welcome  thing  in  this  canned 
foods  industry. 

As  proof,  if  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot,  that  is 
if  the  present  spot  prices  of  the  goods  were  higher 
than  the  future  prices,  there  would  be  no  suggestion 
to  re-write  contracts  to  a  higher  basis.  No  one  has 
ever  seen  that  done,  and  no  one  ever  will  see  it.  Yet 
what’s  fair  for  the  buyer  must  be  equally  fair  for  the 
seller. 

We  think  that  of  all  the  unfair,  yes  absolutely  dam- 
phoolish,  sales  propositions  ever  made,  it  is  the  “price 
guaranteed  against  decline,”  under  which  the  seller 
will  forward  a  check  for  any  drop  in  prices  on  all  goods 
that  have  been  made  and  sold,  or  a  price  allowance  on 
all  goods  to  be  made  and  delivered  under  the  contract. 
It  is  so  one-sided  that  it  cannot  roll  nor  stand  still, 
it  is  utterly  unnatural.  Some  canners  will  not  like  this 
statement,  because  many  of  them,  we  are  ashamed  to 
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say,  make  such  contracts.  Mind  you  the  buyer  does  not 
obligate  himself  to  pay  more  if  the  market  prices  rise ; 
it  is  just  the  seller  who  pays  if  the  price  goes  down. 
Heads  the  buyer  wins,  tails  the  seller  loses.  That’s  one 
style  of  business,  at  least,  in  which  there  is  no  gamble. 
The  seller  hasn’t  a  chance.  Yet  there  are  strong  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  system.  When  you  have  sold  your  goods, 
whether  spots  or  futures,  make  the  sale  stick;  live  up 
to  your  contract  on  quality  and  quantity,  and  make 
the  fellow  who  holds  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
live  up  to  his  part.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  de¬ 
cent,  fair  trading  conditions. 

POSTERS  FOR  WHOLESALERS  AND  RETAIL¬ 
ERS — In  the  great  advertising  plans  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Company  for  this  fall,  the  “Health  and 
Freshness  Sealed  In  Cans”  campaign,  the  company 
has  had  prepared  beautiful  posters,  and  is  ready  to 
furnish  them  to  wholesale  grocers,  chain  store  systems 
and  others,  upon  the  asking.  Millions  of  housewives 
will  be  attracted  by  the  advertising  in  the  leading 
home  journals  which  they  all  read,  and  which  are  now 
appearing  but  may  forget  when  they  get  to  their  re¬ 
tailer.  The  posters  will  bring  home  to  them  the  whole 
story  and  moreover  remind  them  that  here  is  the  place 
to  try  out  the  goods  so  warmly  advocated.  Retailers 
and  wholesalers  will  wish  to  capitalize  on  this  great 
advertising  program,  and  again  the  posters  will  do 
the  trick. 

Never  before  has  such  an  offer  been  made  to  the 
canned  foods  distributors.  Now  Continental  furnishes 
free  these  full  colored  posters,  upon  which  they  can 
feature  any  canned  foods  of  any  brand.  They  can  be 
adapted  to  the  individual  use  of  the  Chain  or  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Let  any  branch  of  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany  know  your  wants,  and  they  will  be  taken  care  of, 
all  free. 

jn  jt 

CONVENTION  DATES 

OCTOBER  14-15,  1935 — ^Food  &  Grocery  Chain  Store, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

OCTOBER  18-22,  1935 — Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOVEMBER  4-5-6,  1935 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBEIR  6-8,  1935 — Asso.  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  21-22,  1935 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1935  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual, 
Hotel  and  City  to  be  decided  later. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1935 — Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Annual,  probably  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Canners,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 
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RENAMING  A  WELL  KNOWN  CANNED 
PRODUCT 

Anew  name  is  about  to  step  into  the  “big  league” 
of  nationally  popular  canned  foods.  It  is  “Veg- 
i  All,”  a  quality  mixed  vegetable  produced  by 
the  Larsen  Company  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin’s  oldest 
canners. 

“Veg-All”  is  a  comparatively  new  product,  having 
been  introduced  by  the  Larsen  Company  in  1932.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  merchandised  principally  on  its 
own  merit.  Its  popular  acceptance  has  been  attested 
to  by  a  sales  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Beginning  with  a  full-page,  color  photograph  ad  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  the 
Larsen  Company  will  launch  for  the  first  time  a  power¬ 
ful,  daring  “first-taster”  campaign.  This  issue  is  on 
the  news-stands  October  10th. 

The  spear-head  of  this  campaign  is  an  unprecedented 
offer  of  one  can  absolutely  free  to  anyone  filling  out 
the  coupon  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  ad  and  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  a  grocer  handling  “Veg-All.”  The  free 
can  will  not  be  a  small  sample,  but  the  regular  No. 
303  can,  17-oz.  size. 

“Veg-All”  is  a  high-quality  pack  of  mixed  vege¬ 
tables,  free  from  cabbage,  turnip,  and  rutabaga,  and 
as  a  result,  with  an  appetizing  odor. 

The  Larsen  Company  has  instituted  a  “Veg-All” 
Licensee  Plan.  According  to  this  plan  distributors  are 
to  use  licensee  combination  labels.  This  will  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  all  “Veg-All”  advertising 
and  other  promotions  such  as  the  “first-taster.” 


JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Food  Brokers, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies,  Meeting  and  Exhibit,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 


The  above  is  the  official  announcement  of  this  new 
canned  foods  advertising  campaign.  Mixed  vegetables 
have  been  packed  for  years,  selling  at  a  very  moderate 
price  and  competition  stiff.  Here  is  a  venture  which 
will  make  other  canners  think  seriously. 
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SELLING  SUPER  MARKETS 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  am  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  woduetion.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


ACANNER  in  Michigan  writes: 

“For  several  years  I  have  watched  the  development 
^  of  a  so  called  Super  Market  in  a  city  where  I  have 
not  been  doing  any  business  worth  bragging  about.  Re¬ 
cently  I  have  been  able  to  interest  the  buyer  in  this  market 
in  my  specialty.  He  wants  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  brand 
in  the  city  and  I  am  tempted  to  give  it  to  him.  He  has 
talked  so  much,  however,  about  how  he  will  build  sales  for 
me  I  have  a  vision  of  the  consumer  demand  which  will  fol¬ 
low  his  sales  efforts  and  I  am  wondering  if  I  shouldn’t 
wait  still  a  little  longer  before  entering  the  market  and 
then  sell  any  desirable  customer.” 

This  query  only  elaborates  on  the  age  old  question, 
should  business  be  developed  along  the  usual  lines  of 
selling  all  who  will  buy  or  should  it  be  worked  up 
instead  by  means  of  a  smaller  number  of  customers 
actively  pushing  a  line. 

It  seems  as  if  one  should  decide  first  if  they  are 
going  to  support  sales -with  advertising  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  weight  or  force.  When  sales  are  hard  to  make 
and  a  territory  desirable  from  several  major  stand¬ 
points  a  canner  or  manufacturer  is  often  tempted  by 
the  promise  of  early  sales  volume  into  adopting  prac¬ 
tices  later  condemned.  One  of  these  might  easily  be 
the  adoption  of  the  habit  of  promising  almost  anything 
if  sales  are  to  be  made  in  return  without  advertising 
expense.  Large  outlets  figure  quite  often  in  such  deals. 
The  most  common  practice  among  easy  promisers,  and 
the  one  most  often  irksome  at  a  later  date,  is  that  of 
allowing  exclusive  distribution  on  a  line  or  brand  in 
a  market  where  several  fairly  good  outlets  are  avail¬ 
able  sooner  or  later.  If  I  ever  intended  to  support  a 
brand  with  local  advertising  of  a  substantial  nature 
I  would  not  pass  out  an  exclusive  franchise  for  the 
sale  of  my  goods  to  any  super  market,  unless  the 
promised  sales  volume  to  be  obtained  seemed  to  be 
as  large  as  I  might  hope  to  obtain  from  any  other 
distributor  or  distributors  in  the  same  trading  area. 
And  I  would  be  doubly  careful  about  my  sales  fran¬ 
chise  placement  in  the  hands  of  a  super  market  oper¬ 
ator  unless  the  market  had  been  established  for  at 
least  five  years,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  quality  merchandise  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
manufacturer  or  canner. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  distributor  doing  a  good 
job  merchandising  quality  foods,  but  super  markets 
too  often  establish  resale  prices  calculated  to  arise  and 
plague  principals  when  the  consumer  becomes  so 
familiar  with  them  that  all  major  outlets  in  a  city  call 
for  the  goods.  I  have  just  seen  a  leading  packer  fail 
to  interest  an  important  distributor  in  his  line,  be¬ 


cause,  when  first  introduced  in  the  market,  national 
chains  stocked  and  pushed  the  line.  It  soon  became 
identified  in  the  minds  of  consumers  with  a  low  price 
range  and  independent  retail  grocers  find  they  are 
unable  to  switch  trading  into  a  higher  profit  bracket. 
Without  adequate  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  line,  gro¬ 
cers  are  not  interested  in  it.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
instance  the  national  chain  was  the  offender  against 
final  profit  to  the  retail  outlet  but  super  markets  are 
most  often  apt  to  transgress  in  this  regard.  The  very 
nature  of  the  advertising  published  by  the  average 
giant  market  is  of  the  extreme,  circus  type.  WTiether 
the  article  advertised  is  well  known  or  not  people  are 
most  often  drawn  to  a  big  market  by  the  advertising 
of  prices  lower  than  low.  In  this  particular  super 
markets  are  following  the  same  lines  laid  down  a  few 
years  ago  by  national  chains.  Price-appeal  dragged 
buyers  into  the  stores,  good  salesmanship  by  store 
employees  changed  probable  shoppers  into  buyers.  And 
buyers  of  items  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  management. 

Newspaper  or  local  radio  advertising  tends  to  in¬ 
terest  people  over  a  wider  area  than  are  adequately 
served  by  a  giant,  one  stop  food  shop.  If  you  contem¬ 
plate  doing  any  advetrising  on  your  product  which 
will  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  no  matter 
where  they  are  located,  you  had  better  wait  on  distri¬ 
bution  until  you  are  in  a  position  to  sell  a  corporate 
chain  store  or  a  co-operative  advertising  group  of  re¬ 
tail  grocers. 

No  matter  who  you  sell.  I’d  be  careful  and  have  a 
complete  understanding  as  to  the  profit  margin  to  be 
obtained  by  the  advertising  principal.  About  a  year 
ago  a  packer  of  a  dog  food  put  up  in  cans,  and  appar¬ 
ently  a  meritorious  article,  started  out  on  a  campaign 
for  greater  distribution  in  a  market  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  Everything  went  along  famously  until  at 
last  the  advertising  retail  grocers  in  a  large  group  of 
stores  took  on  the  line.  All  divisions  of  the  retail 
trade  advertised  the  dog  food,  and  at  a  common  ad¬ 
vertised  price,  and  a  like  shelf  price  during  the  week. 
Then  a  corporate  chain  probably  saw  a  chance  for 
consumer  attention  and  they  took  delight  in  cutting 
the  advertised  price  a  cent  a  can.  Did  this  action 
create  a  furore?  I’ll  say  it  did,  and  then  some!  Not 
the  least  serious  of  eventual  happenings  was  the 
threat,  almost  carried  out  by  the  group  of  retail  gro¬ 
cers,  to  take  the  item  out  of  their  stock.  The  packer 
has  spent  days  and  days  through  his  representatives 
in  patching  up  the  matter  and  the  main  office  of  the 
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branch  selling  the  dog  food  has  vigorously  instructed 
its  branch  manager  to  immediately  withdraw  from 
the  customers  list  any  who  sell  their  product  below 
a  reasonable  profit  margin. 

In  a  city  of  over  a  million  population  we  find  first 
a  super  market  with  four  branches  selling  a  nationally 
advertised  brand  of  peas  at  a  profit  margin  of  over 
20  per  cent.  A  competitor  sees  this  too  wide  margin 
on  a  special  and  cuts  the  price  to  about  19  per  cent 
on  the  selling  price.  The  first  named  distributor  goes 
the  second  one  better  and  today  both  are  selling  a 
splendid,  nationally  advertised  brand  of  peas  at  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  around  eight  per  cent  on  the  sales  price  per 
can.  You  can  depend  on  one  thing  at  least  in  this 
connection.  When  a  housewife  sees  so  and  so’s  peas 
advertised  day  after  day  at  fifteen  cents  a  can  in 
some  market  and  her  neighborhood  grocer  asks  her 
nineteen  or  twenty  cents  a  can  for  them  she  is  going 
to  quarrel  with  her  grocer  over  the  price  he  asks  or 
else  she  will  never  bother  to  quarrel  about  the  price 
but  instead,  she  will  probably  never  buy  any  peas  of 
him.  In  either  case  the  packer  suffers  in  the  eyes  of 
the  housewife.  A  better  way  is  to  have  an  under¬ 
standing  at  first  as  to  the  profit  margin  to  be  obtained 
at  retail  by  any  retail  distributor. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  matter  of  retail  prices 
which  is  often  overlooked  but  is  important.  Prices  to 
consumers  which  are  so  low  in  comparison  to  those 
better  known  as  to  seem  radical  usually  create  the 
impression  that  goods  offered  are  off  grade  or  of  poor 
quality.  A  week  ago  a  large  retail  grocer  took  a  notion 
to  run  a  Saturday  special  on  two  hundred  and  fifty 
count  oranges  usually  selling  at  from  29c  to  33c  a 
dozen.  He  made  large  signs,  displayed  the  oranges 
attractively  and  at  21c  a  dozen.  Sales  were  surpris¬ 
ingly  slow.  He  stood  this  until  noon  when  his  patience 
left  him  and  to  the  first  customer  waited  on  he  said, 
“We  have  a  fine  special  today  on  250  count  oranges. 
They  are  only  21c  a  dozen.”  His  customer  looked  at 
him  and  said,  “What’s  the  matter  with  them?” 

Today  the  codes  of  yesterday  are  no  more,  substi¬ 
tutes  for  them  have  not  been  provided  so  far.  Until 
they  are  ready  price  cutting  is  very  apt  to  increase 
rapidly.  Probably  the  old  Sherman  law,  or  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  is  still  on  the  statute  books  but  don’t  worry 
about  its  being  invoked  against  you  as  long  as  you 
are  simply  trying  to  help  your  distributors  make  a 
reasonable  profit  on  your  goods.  Sell  all  the  customers 
you  can  in  any  market  as  long  as  they  all  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  profit  on  your  goods,  and  refrain  from  footballing 
them.  Count  ten  before  you  sell  any  one  on  an  exclu¬ 
sive  basis,  do  all  you  can  toward  supporting  your 
goods  with  adequate  advertising  and  merchandising 
helps.  Let  these  helps  provided  be  of  a  sound  nature. 
This  department  will  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  later 
in  this  connection.  Right  now  we  are  passing  into  a 
stage  of  premium  offers  which  will,  I  hope,  usher  us 
out  of  the  era  of  gigantic  contests.  Already  one 
national  advertiser  of  a  well  known  product  has  taken 
on  an  ambitious  schedule  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  their  sales  are  showing  a  gratifying  increase  over 
those  of  last  year  in  the  face  of  two  prize  contests 
this  year  by  a  large  competitor. 


THE  MERRY  BEER  CAN  WAR 

“p^USHING  the  can”  (the  growler)  was  a  familiar 
and  common  practice  in  the  days  before  Prohibi- 
tion,  but  even  then  considered  rather  plebeian. 
Now  the  “can  of  beer”  has  gone  High  Hat! 

The  American  Can  Co.  came  out  with  “Keglined 
Cans”  as  the  ideal  container  for  beer,  to  displace  bot¬ 
tles,  and  they  back  their  contention  with  claims  of 
better  keeping,  no  loss  from  light,  cooling  more  quickly, 
less  space  in  refrigerator,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  course, 
more  sanitary. 

Right  after  them  rushed  the  Continental  Can  Co., 
with  the  “Cap  and  Seal”  can,  using  any  bottle  opener 
to  release  its  goodness.  And  like  the  other  cans  in  all 
its  claims  as  the  perfect  package — the  non-refillable 
beer  package,  bids  for  public  favor.  Cans  of  beer  have 
caused  a  commotion.  Hear  what  the  Keg  and  famous 
Beer  barrel  men  say  about  this.  An  editorial  in  “The 
Wooden  Barrel”  for  August  said: 

Some  brewers,  it  appears,  have  gone  on  a  tin  can  diet. 
Forgetting  that  the  can  opener  is  an  implement  of  indigent 
housewives  and  summer  bachelors,  they  have  relegated 
their  precious  brews  to  the  ordinary  confinements  of  a  can. 

This  step,  to  us,  is  a  sacrilege.  It  is  a  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  defeat  rather  than  the  king-row.  Have  these  few 
brewers  given  up  their  expensive  efforts  to  put  beer  in 
smarter  circles?  Have  they  forsaken  their  campaign  to 
convince  the  debutante  that  beer  is  the  beverage  for  dinner 
parties,  not  only  a  tongue-dampener  for  the  working  man? 

We  can  reconcile  the  packing  of  cauliflower  and  spin¬ 
ach — even  rattlesnake  soup — in  tins,  but  the  soldering-up  of 
our  favorite  food-drink  in  this  pantry  package  is  pure 
chiconery. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  a  tin  of  beer  at  your  plate,  or,  for 
that  matter,  at  the  bar.  Such  a  situation  conjures  up  last 
Sunday’s  picnic,  when  Uncle  Paul  failed  to  arrive  with 
the  plates  and  you  ate  out  of  the  original  package. 

Seriously,  the  tin  can  and  beer  have  no  affinity.  For 
years,  perhaps  for  centuries,  beer  has  been  associated  with 
three  types  of  containers — crockery,  glass  and  wood.  The 
mention  of  metal  in  its  connection  gives  one  the  same  sen¬ 
sation  as  finger-nail  filing  in  Church.  This  factor  helped 
to  defeat  the  metal  barrel. 

Second  point  is  the  dubious  effect  of  cans  on  beer. 
Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  which  is  renowned  for  its  careful 
research  and  investigation  of  new  proposals,  is  disinclined 
to  accept  this  new  idea. 

Merchandising  expedience,  especially  with  relation  to 
grocery  stores,  seems  to  have  brought  on  the  cans.  A  non- 
returnable  container  was  needed,  and  two  enterprising  can 
companies  got  to  work  and  produced.  Now  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Co.  has  countered  with  “Stubby,”  a  one-trip  bottle, 
to  combat  the  intruder. 

The  issue  uppermost  in  our  minds,  however,  is  the  false 
claims  of  one  can  manufacturer  that  they  have  duplicated 
the  characteristics  of  the  keg.  “Keg-lined”  they  call  their 
can,  inferring  that  the  goodness  of  draught  beer  is  dupli¬ 
cated.  This  is  erroneous,  for  canned  beer  is  pasteurized 
just  as  bottle  beer,  while  draught  beer  is  delivered  to  the 
consumer  as  it  comes  from  the  vats.  .  .  . 

But  all  this  scramble  is  between  glass  and  tin — the 
wooden  barrel  stands  supreme  as  the  draught  beer  package. 
And  draught  beer  is  best. 

So  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  he  now  has  a 
chance  to  have  his  beer  as  he  likes  it,  and  the  merry 
war  will  not  hurt  beer  consumption.  The  return  of 
beer  and  liquors  helped  bring  back  prosperity,  and 
most  firms  want  to  get  in  on  the  good  thing.  Can’t 
blame  ’em. 
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THREE-WAY  EXHAUSTER 


THREE-WAY  EXHAUST 


Used  where  Ions  exhaust  is  desired  yet 
requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  floor  space. 

Cans  make  three  trips  thru  box  before 
leaving.  With  or  without  hand  filling  space. 
For  any  size  of  can. 


CANNING%#  MACHINERY 

JMtorJIConqiHete  Canning  nmtt 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


MODERNIZE- 

NEW -WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 

C— 1 2,  No.  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C— 1 0,  No.  1 0  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
M— H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNA. 

Distributors;  Leon  Savaria  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago.  H.  W. 
Brintnall  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  tn  Los  Angeles.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  Co.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.l-England. 


PHILLIPS  CA]\  COMPAIVY 

•Manufacturers  of  (Pacicers  Sanitary  Gans 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  J?killips  Delicious  Qualilij  Canned  ^oo()s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIVD,  L.S.A. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


PRESIDENT  H.  F.  KRIMENDAHL  has  announced 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Asocia- 
tion  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December 
10th  and  11th,  1935.  Hotel  and  city  in  which  it  will 
be  held  will  be  announced  later. 

*  *  * 

PLANS  OF  WILLIAM  BARRON,  18,  to  enter  the 
canning  business  of  his  late  father,  Ernest  Barron, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Barron-Gray  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Jose,  California,  were  thwarted  by  death. 
The  young  man  received  a  fractured  skull  in  a  fall  at 
the  plant  and  passed  away  a  few  days  later.  Surviving 
are  his  mother,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

*  *  * 

LITTLESTOWN  CANNING  COMPANY,  Littles- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  7th,  hit  what  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  underground  stream,  while  drilling  a 
well.  For  24  hours  over  260,000  gallons  were  pumped 
out  with  no  let  up  in  the  flow  and  could  have  pumped 
half  again  as  much,  company  officials  asserted.  The 
water  is  clear  and  six  to  seven  grains  softer  than  the 
borough  water  that  is  also  taken  from  wells.  The 
well  has  been  drilled  180  feet  deep  and  water  has 
raised  to  within  23  feet  of  the  top,  which  level  has 
been  consistent  even  though  180  gallons  a  minute  were 
pumped  out  for  24  hours.  A  well  driller  of  many  years 
experience  said  it  was  the  fastest  running  well  he  had 
ever  hit  in  this  section,  and  the  nearest  to  it  was  one 
in  York,  where  163  gallons  a  minute  was  the  limit. 
Water  was  first  found  at  the  163  foot  level,  but  the 
present  volume  was  discovered  at  180  feet.  The  equip¬ 
ment  will  measure  no  more  than  the  present  flow  but 
it  was  estimated  that  250  gallons  could  be  pumped  as 
readily  as  the  present  amount.  The  water  from  the 
new  well  shows  12  grains  of  hardness  while  the  local 
water  supply  is  17  grains.  The  present  flow  would 
supply  the  borough  with  all  its  needs  and  still  there 
would  be  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  canning  com¬ 
pany  in  their  peak  seasons.  At  the  present  rate, 
which  is  not  the  capacity  of  the  well,  240,000  gallons 
are  being  pumped  in  24  hours.  The  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  borough  of  Littlestown  is  108,000  in  24 
hours.  Nothing  has  been  decided  about  the  use  the 
water  will  be  put  to,  company  officials  said. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

AFTER  FIFTEEN  YEARS  of  patient  wating,  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Cast,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Beck¬ 
man  &  Cast  Canning  Company,  St.  Henry,  Ohio,  is 
now  father  of  a  little  girl,  Jean  Gast.  The  Gasts  have 
four  sons,  Jim,  Bill,  Jack  and  Bob,  so  little  Jean  Gast 
is  a  welcome  addition. 


THE  FRUIT  CANNING  SEASON  at  Campbell, 
California,  is  drawing  to  a  close,  with  all  three  plants 
curtailing  their  operations.  The  Havens-Semaira  Com¬ 
pany,  which  took  over  the  old  California  plant  this 
year,  is  winding  up  operations  on  fruits,  but  may  make 
a  run  on  tomatoes.  The  Drew  Canning  Company  is 
working  with  one  shift  for  the  first  time  since  the 
peach  and  pear  season  started,  but  may  operate  on 
these  fruits  until  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Campbell 
Packing  Corporation  has  ended  the  packing  of  fruits, 
which  included  apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  nectarines, 
and  will  shortly  start  work  on  tomatoes. 

*  *  * 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  will  erect 
a  three  story  can  manufacturing  plant  adjacent  to  its 
present  plant  on  South  Ashland  Avenue  in  Chicago, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  company. 
Construction  work  will  start  within  the  next  30  days. 
This  will  be  the  forty-first  plant  to  be  operated  by 
the  company  and  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
cans  for  meats  and  meat  products.  Its  location,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  stockyards,  will  enable  the  com¬ 
pany  to  improve  its  service  to  important  meat  packers 
in  the  territory.  The  plant  will  be  erected  on  property 
recently  acquired  by  the  company  from  the  Trustees 
of  the  Central  Manufacturing  District  and  will  com¬ 
prise  about  160,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The 
building  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  construction 
and  will  be  equipped  with  16  complete  lines  of  can 
manufacturing  equipment.  The  total  expenditure  will 
approximate  $1,000,000. 

»  «  * 

W.  G.  SWANSON,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Sutter  Cooperative  Growers  and  the  Independent 
Growers  Association,  has  been  made  sales  manager 
of  the  Cava  Packing  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  concern  handles  a  general  line  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

*  «  « 

JOSEPH  P.  YINGLING,  81,  retired  farmer,  canner 
and  banker,  of  Pleasant  Valley  near  Westminster, 
Maryland,  died  at  Hanover  General  Hospital  last  week. 
Interment  was  on  Thursday  in  St.  Matthew’s  Church 
Cemetery  at  Westminster.  Six  nephews  served  as  pall¬ 
bearers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

W.  F.  McAllister  has  joined  the  brokerage  firm 
of  E,  J.  Rinaud  Company,  New  York  City,  as  Sales 
Manager.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  Mr.  McAllis¬ 
ter  was  canned  foods  buyer  for  Austin,  Nichols  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  canned  foods  gen¬ 
erally  should  make  him  a  very  valuable  asset  in  his 
new  position. 
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ADAMS  APPLE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION, 
Aspers,  Pennsylvania,  has  made  many  plant  improve¬ 
ments  and  new  machinery  installations  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  season’s  packs. 

*  *  * 

THE  PRATT-LOW  PRESERVING  COMPANY  has 
finished  the  packing  of  peaches  and  pears  at  its  plant 
at  Santa  Clara,  California,  and  has  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  on  tomatoes. 

«  *  * 

FOOD  FACTS  compiled  by  Division  of  Consumer  Inj' 
formation.  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  ask:  Did  you  know  that — ^Two  very  essential 
minerals,  calcium  and  phosphorus,  are  contributed  by 
both  cheese  and  milk;  that  in  Offenberg,  Germany, 
there  stands  a  statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  an 
inscription  “Introducer  of  the  Potato  into  Europe  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1580”;  that  the  Romans  were 
the  first  to  practice  caponizing;  that  Seaweed  flour  is 
a  new  California  food  product  made  from  dehydrated 
kelp;  that  Frozen,  dressed-and-drawn  and  ready-to- 
cook  poultry  is  now  available  in  many  cities;  that 
Calipee  of  turtle,  selling  at  twelve  dollars  a  can,  is 
considered  the  most  expensive  canned  food;  that  the 
average  yield  per  tree  of  maple  sugar  is  2.6  pounds  in 
Pennsylvania  and  one  pound  in  Vermont;  that  a  quota 
of  one-third  of  a  quart  of  milk  per  person  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  luncheon  item  for  Hollywood  studio  companies 
when  on  location. 

*  *  « 

THE  CRAB  PACKING  PLANT  established  at 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  last  winter  by  J.  B.  Lewis,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  closed  during  the  past  two  months, 
has  reopened  for  the  fall  and  winter.  The  plant  gave 
employment  to  several  hundred  people  last  winter. 

*  4c  * 

REAL  FRENCH  STYLE  PEA  SOUP  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  and  marketed  under  La  Canadienne  label  by 
A.  L.  Duhaime  Soup  Company,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  The  recipe  for  making  the  soup  is  an  old 
French  method  long  used  by  French-Canadians.  Whole 
yellow  peas  is  its  principal  ingredient  and  produces 
as  the  label  states  “a  real  pea  soup  flavor.” 

jt  j/t 

MUSHROOM  PRICES 


SCOTT  &  KELLY,  INC.,  merchandise  brokers, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  on  September  12,  1935,  quoted 
them  as  follows: 


M.  G.  A.  AND  MOTHER  EARTH  MUSHROOMS 


FANCY  BUTTONS 

2  0z. 

4  0z. 

8  0z. 

No.  2 
Tall 

No.  10 

20/40  . 

4.20 

7.80 

40/G0  . 

1.20 

2.25 

4.20 

00/80  . 

1.20 

2.25 

4.20 

80/100  . . 

1.20 

2.25 

4.20 

8.00 

OUT 

100/120  . 

1.25 

2.30 

4.30 

8.20 

OUT 

120/170  . 

4.40 

FANCY  SLICED . 

OUT 

1.85 

3.40 

OUT 

24.66 

STEMS  AND  PIECES 

.821/2 

1.65 

3.25 

OUT 

22.50 

MUSHROOM  SAUCE, 

mushroom  broth 

24/8  oz. 

tins.... 

24/13  oz.  tins . . 

. 75 

U 

G/No.  10  tins . 

.  5.00 

u 

0.  B.  factory — ^freight  allowed  on 

shipments  over 

100  lbs. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  S  CO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY 
Complete  Line  of  Canners  Supplies  on  Hand  for  Quick  Shipment 

Write  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of 
Whole  Crain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Syruper  or  Liquid  Filler  for  Tomato  Juice, 
Pulp,  Puree  and  Other  Liquids 


McStay- Robins 
Box  Sealer 


Enamel  Pans 


Enamel  Buckets 


Ayars  New  Perfection  Filler 
For  Peas,  Beans,  Whole 
Crain  Corn,  Etc. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


TOMATOES 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  September  16,  1935 — I  left  the 
canning  belt  of  Delaware  noon  Saturday.  Desolation 
left  by  the  great  wind  and  rain  storm  is  complete  in 
that  region.  It  is  no  use  to  expect  any  late  crop  to 
materialize,  as  they  are  not  there.  Last  week  we 
expected  to  be  our  busiest  one,  instead  we  did  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  May  work  several  hours  this  week 
and  close  down  for  the  present  year.  We  are  going  to 
be  50  per  cent  short  of  our  anticipated  pack,  and  think 
our  fellow  canners  are  about  the  same  way.  We  paid 
8c  per  basket  for  our  raw  stock  on  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  7th,  and  18c  on  Saturday,  September  14th.  This 
week  we  look  for  another  2V2C  advance  and  then  in 
several  days  raw  stock  will  close  at  25c  or  more.  Har¬ 
ford  County  is  short  too,  although  the  big  storm  did 
not  play  such  havoc  in  this  County  as  it  did  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  The  crop  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  is  just  as  badly  off  as  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  this  condition  is  not  strictly  confined 
to  any  one  locality,  but  is  universally  so  throughout 
the  entire  States  of  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD.,  September  16,  1935— We 
buy  on  open  market.  Think  there  is  an  average  yield. 
The  storm  hurt  the  crop  very  much. 

PHALANX,  N.  J.,  September  14,  1935  —  Recent 
storm  has  cut  crop  50  per  cent  in  both  quantity  and 
quality.  We  have  operated  our  plant  one  part  day 
this  week. 

PORT  NORRIS,  N.  J.,  September  14,  1935— Some 
fields  are  gone  completely;  others  with  good  weather 
from  now  on  might  possibly  get  two  tons  to  the  acre. 
With  good  weather  from  now  on  may  get  about  a  20 
to  25  per  cent  pack.  Another  rain  right  now  would 
leave  us  with  a  15  per  cent  pack  for  the  season. 

ST.  HENRY,  OHIO,  September  16,  1935— About  70 
per  cent  of  normal  this  year.  No  fancy  tomatoes. 
Markets  are  advancing  and  interest  is  being  shown 
by  the  buyers. 

DELTA,  PA.,  September  14,  1935 — Only  about  50 
per  cent  average  crop  in  this  district.  Looks  like  the 
season  will  be  over  September  25th. 

MIDWAY,  TENN.,  September  12,  1935—100  acres 
contracted,  the  same  as  last  year.  About  65  to  70  per 
cent  normal  pack.  Hot  sun  parched  lots  and  dry  and 
hot  weather  ruined  some  acreage;  and  some  States 
ruined  the  price,  so  we  are  ruined  both  ways,  although 
we  have  some  very  fine  tomatoes. 


r  SPRINGFIELD,  UTAH,  September  13,  1935 — From 
the  acreage  planted  in  Utah  present  indications  are 
that  the  yield  will  be  about  50  per  cent.  This  is  due 
mostly  to  blight  and  the  worm  condition.  All  factories 
are  now  operating  half  time. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  W.  VA.,  September  16, 
1935 — Early  crop  damaged  by  the  recent  rains,  but 
late  crop  coming  on  nicely.  Looks  like  about  a  60  per 
cent  crop  if  weather  is  favorable  and  late  frosts. 
Looks  now  as  though  the  canners  will  be  over¬ 
stocked  for  a  few  days,  and  probably  most  of  these 
tomatoes  will  rot  before  getting  into  the  cans  as  they 
will  not  keep  any  time.  Looks  like  crop  will  be  pretty 
nearly  over  in  10  days  around  here. 

CORN 

AUDUBON,  IOWA,  September  16,  1935 — We  finish 
our  pack  tomorrow  with  a  yield  of  approximately 
45,000  cases  from  800  acres.  This  is  a  yield  of  about 
70  per  cent,  using  our  ten  year  average  as  a  basis  of 
computation. 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  September  16,  1935  — 
Sweet:  Yield  50  per  cent.  Too  much  rain,  ears  poorly 
filled  out. 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  September  17,  1935 — Yield 
80  per  cent. 

DELTA,  PA.,  September  14,  1935 — All  packed ; 
about  75  per  cent  yield. 

BEANS 

PORT  NORRIS,  N.  J.,  September  14,  1935 — Green: 
We  have  some  acreage  of  late  beans  that  we  pack  in 
early  October.  We  will  get  no  beans  at  all  from  these 
fields.  The  leaves  and  blossoms  were  torn  from  the 
vines  and  all  that  is  left  are  the  bare  stalks.  One 
farmer  with  10  acres  says  he  won’t  pick  ten  beans. 

FRUIT 

LOVELAND,  COLO.,  September  16,  1935 — Cher¬ 
ries:  About  a  normal  crop.  We  canned  16,789  cases 
of  No.  10s  and  4,554  cases  of  No.  2s. 

Gooseberries:  Canned  3,740  cases  of  No.  10s  and 
519  cases  of  No.  2s. 

HAMILTON,  MONT.,  September  12,  1935— R.  S.  P. 
Cherries:  Finished  packing  August  28th.  Crop  about 
normal.  65  per  cent  of  1935  pack  sold. 
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Here  is  the  answer: 

ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 


Pi  edmont  labelCoim  panv 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


to  can  CLEAN  Corn  with 
the  natural  corn  Flavor. 


BEDFORD 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  particulars 


STEADY  SPEED 

For  the  maximum  efFiciency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  regulated  promptly  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

This  excellent  power  for  viner  drives  can  be  secured  at  a 
low  cost  with  these  power  units. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ■  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOn  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “OBSERVER” 


CHAINS  UNPERTURBED 

ORPORATE  chains  in  recent  months  have  been 
the  target  for  numerous  attacks,  in  which 
everything  but  the  parentage  of  some  of  the 
corporate  chain  operators  has  come  under  fire. 
Spokesmen  for  the  corporate  chains,  during  this 
period,  have  remained  silent,  and  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  question  their  power  “to  take  it.” 

Now,  however,  the  silence  is  broken  by  Albert  H. 
Morrill,  president  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking 
Company,  head  of  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation, 
and  an  executive  officer  of  Food  &  Grocery  Chain 
Stores  of  America,  Inc.  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Morrill’s  remarks  is  that  the  chains  are  unworried 
by  the  barrage  which  has  been  laid  down  against 
them,  and  are  unperturbed  by  the  attitude  of  “any 
one  man”  or  “any  group”  which  may  be  agitating 
against  them. 

In  an  address  before  Piggly-Wiggly  operators  at 
their  recent  annual  convention,  Mr.  Morrill  minimized 
the  effects  of  potential  legislation  on  the  operation 
of  chain  stores,  and  declared  that  the  corporate 
chains  are  by  no  means  done.  There  is  a  constant 
ebb  and  flow  of  legislation  of  this  nature,  he  said, 
and  he  expressed  the  personal  conviction  that  the 
tendency  is  even  now  ebbing. 

Likening  the  present  legislative  drive  against  the 
chains  to  similar  efforts  to  curb  the  development  of 
transcontinental  railroads  during  the  past  century, 
Mr.  Morrill  said,  in  part:  “That  wore  its  way  out, 
and  you  come  down  through  the  years  and  find  almost 
every  fundamental  innovation  fought  by  the  people 
affected  by  it. 

“I  say  that  the  chain  store,  either  large  or  small, 
has  furnished  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  has 
been  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  They  have  what  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  brains  in  the  retail  business.  They  have  de¬ 
veloped  store  methods,  store  products,  store  person¬ 
nel,  and  everything  that  goes  back  of  the  store,  clear 
back  to  the  producer,  in  a  way  never  produced  by  the 
individual  before.  One  of  the  fundamental  benefits 
has  been  improved  buying. 

“The  cost  between  the  producer  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  large.  Every  bit  that  we  can  cut  down 
on  that  and  pass  on  to  the  consumer  is  just  that  much 
more  added  to  the  science  of  distribution.  There  is 
a  fundamental  virtue  in  what  we  are  doing  that  is 
going  to  serve  us  no  matter  what  happens.” 


Mr.  Morrill  added  that  when  he  is  asked  whether 
the  chain  stores  are  “done”  because  of  threatened 
legislation,  he  replies:  “No.” 

He  urged  the  operators  not  to  be  unduly  alarmed, 
or,  for  that  matter,  impressed,  by  the  attitude  of  any 
one  man  or  group  with  respect  to  the  chain  stores 
and  their  methods  of  operation. 

“Historians  say,”  he  added,  “that  there  never  was 
one  man  who  everlastingly  affected  anything.  He 
gets  himself  at  the  head  of  a  parade,  perhaps  a 
temporary  parade,  and  looking  at  him  closely  you 
think  he  is  doing  something  and  arranging  something 
and  upsetting  the  world.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  has 
never  been  done  in  history.  The  great  things  that 
come  along  haven’t  come  as  a  result  of  any  one  man’s 
thoughts  or  doings.  In  this  country,  beginning  per¬ 
haps  with  the  year  1890  or  1900,  you  find  something 
changing.  That  something  is  a  readjustment  of  the 
social  structure  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
everywere  else.  The  people  are  gradually  pushing 
along,  a  very  slow  and  to  my  mind  an  entirely  bene¬ 
ficial  readjustment,  which  when  approached  slowly 
through  half  a  century  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
all  right.” 

RELIEF  DISTRIBUTION 

HE  extent  to  which  the  distribution  of  food 
products  by  Federal  relief  agencies  is  cutting  into 
the  normal  volume  of  established  food  products 
distributors  has  been  little  appreciated  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  trade.  Actual  data  on  this  volume,  com¬ 
piled  for  the  first  time,  reveals  that  this  relief  busi¬ 
ness  has  developed  into  truly  astonishing  totals. 

More  than  1,168,955,000  pounds  of  relief  food  were 
supplied  to  needy  citizens  in  the  48  states  and  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in 
the  17  month  period  between  October  1,  1933,  and 
April  1,  1935,  according  to  a  compilation,  the  first  of 
its  kind,  published  in  the  September  issue  of  “Food 
Industries.”  From  January  1,  1935,  to  July  1,  1935, 
the  total  amount  of  foodstuffs  distributed  by  the 
same  agency  amounted  to  350,000,000  pounds.  “These 
facts,”  it  is  stated  in  the  magazine,  “reflect  a  reason 
for  the  evident  lack  of  market  demand  for  niany 
foods  and  should  be  taken  into  account  by  food  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  when  estimating  their 
potential  markets.” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikelg  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  (2)  Karl  Kiefer  Conveyor  Type 
Jar  Washers  for  handling  SYo,  8  and  16  oz.  jars. 
Capacity  about  70  per  minute.  Fully  equipped  with 
worm  drives  and  motors  and  automatic  type  push  but¬ 
ton  starters. 

Two  (2)  Karl  Kiefer  Drying  Conveyors,  total  length 
58  ft.  6  in.  Motor  operated  with  worm  gear  drive  and 
automatic  starter.  30  inches  wide  overall.  Metal  belt. 
Dryers  equipped  with  steam  coils,  25  ft.  galvanized 
hoods,  ventilators  and  vent  pipes.  Equipment  has 
never  been  used.  Original  price  $4,150.00. 

One  (1)  Sprague-Sells  No.  3-B  (40x24  in.)  Sterilizer 
with  Baltimore  type  legs,  fittings  and  one  Standard 
four-tier  Perforated  Crate  with  standard  bail.  Brand 
new.  Never  used.  Above  equipment  for  sale  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  595  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE —  No.  5  Wulfinger  Beet  Cutter.  1  Ber¬ 
lin  Chapman  Finished  Beet  Grader  complete.  Grades 
six  sizes,  1V8>  1  7-16,  1%,  1  13-16  and  2  inch.  Both 

of  these  machines  are  practically  as  good  as  new.  We 
guarantee  them  in  first  class  condition.  Fuhremann 
Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

CANNERS  ATTENTION — We  have  purchased  all 
machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  of  the  Knoxboro 
Canning  Co.,  of  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  which  plant  packed 
peas,  beans  and  corn.  Complete  inventory  of  our  offer¬ 
ings  will  be  available  soon;  ask  us  for  copy.  We  buy 
for  cash  defunct  cannery  and  other  plants  and  con¬ 
tents.  Wolfrom  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WE  BUY,  sell,  trade,  and  live  canning  machinery. 
Let  us  have  a  list  of  your  surplus  equipment  as  well  as 
requirements.  We  are  interested  in  complete  plants 
for  dismantling.  Let  us  handle  your  steam  jacketed 
kettle  requirements.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of  the 
Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  Can  Maker.  State  qualifications, 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Address  Box  B-2061  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2054, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Man,  35,  married,  wants  Managerial 
position  where  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  canning  and 
business  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Want  something 
permanent  in  or  around  Baltimore.  Edward  B.  Ady,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 

POSITION  WANTED — College  woman,  M.  S.  bacteriologist 
and  chemist,  with  practical  experience  in  commercial  and  hos¬ 
pital  laboratories,  and  in  secretarial  work,  desires  permanent 
position.  Address  Box  B-2060  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Am  a  high 
grade  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and  also  am  a  factory 
installer.  Best  of  references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address 
Box  B-2063  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  with  four  years  experience 
in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  a  full  line  of  foods  desires  any 
position  with  future.  Address  Box  B-2064  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Com, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 


CHICAGO 
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The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation, 
from  Statiatical  Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


The  hishest  quality  Tomato  Juice  is 
made  on  Langsenkamp  equipment. 


The  LARGEST  YIELD  and  LOWEST 
operating  costs  on  PUL  PER  and 
FINISHER  are  obtained  from  the 
Indiana. 


MvERSIP-^ 

BASKETS  ^^^UCTION  FOH'^  shipment 


TDNATO  FIELD  HAHPEIQ 


FOUR  TYPES 
NOW  AT  LOW 
PRICES  , 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
TODAY 


M 


RIVERSIDE  MFC .  CO. 
k  Murfreesboro. 
Lb  N.c. 


CANNERS  SEEDS- 

If  you  need  any  seeds  for  delivery  this  Summer  or  Fall 
such  as  Beans,  Cucumber,  Spinach,  Beet  and  Carrot,  we 
hope  you  will  write  us  for  prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order  for  everything  you 
wish  for  delivery  after  the  1935  crop,  please  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  pa. 


1784 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1 784 


1 51  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


COLONIAL  BOV  COBVRiaMTBO 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Passing  of  the  “Jitters” — Old  Dame  Nature  Forces 
Attention — Analysis  of  Packs — Buying  Resuming  Normalcy — 
Tomatoes  Advanced — Fancy  Peas  Scarce. 

Skies  brighten — “A  little  learning  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing”  is  a  motto  you  mouthed  as  a  youngster 
in  school.  Now  you  can  see  its  literal  application. 
Thanks  to  the  vastly  improved  methods  of  communi¬ 
cation,  and  thanks,  too,  to  the  only  recently  perfected 
methods  of  statistic  gathering  and  reporting  in  crop 
growing,  the  canned  foods  market  was  given  a  real 
case  of  “jitters.”  The  world  was  reliably  informed  of 
the  extensive  acreages  planted  to  canning  crops,  and 
the  progress  of  those  crops  was  closely  followed  and 
minutely  reported — to  everyone!  The  horizon  seemed 
ablase  from  the  vast  tomato  crop  ripening  in  the  sun, 
streaked  with  the  tints  of  gold  and  white  from  the 
waving  sugar  corn  fields,  all  on  a  background  of  beau¬ 
tiful  green  from  the  bounteous  crop  of  green  peas. 
And  despite  the  coldest  winter  on  record  which  “used 
to”  kill  fruit  trees,  the  reports  showed  most  prolific 
fruit  crops.  For  years  the  wise  men  had  droned  that 
what  business  needed  most  was  accurate  statistical 
information,  so  that  markets  might  be  guided  in  a 
definite  course.  That  demand  was  answered  this  year 
in  full,  in  quantity,  quality  and  general  disimination. 
The  canning  industry  in  1935  was  better  equipped  in 
“learning”  than  ever  before  known.  What  the  whole 
industry  got  out  of  it — both  buyers  and  sellers — was 
the  “jitters”  at  the  prospects  of  abundant  crops  and 
overwhelming  packs. 

The  “dangerous  thing”  in  this  learning  was  that  no 
one  could  analyse  and  bring  down  to  statistical  per¬ 
fection  the  plans  or  intent  of  old  Dame  Nature.  She 
does  not  like  to  be  “averaged  up”  or  “weighted” — she 
is  a  “rugged  individualist”  who  walks  roughshod  over 
friends  and  foes  alike,  doing  as  she  danged  pleases  in 
the  matter  of  crop  yields,  or  harvest,  and  that  is  the 
keystone  of  it  all.  And  evidently  she  was  not  pleased 
at  the  presumption,  because  the  harvests  are  not 
matching  the  statistical  “indications.” 

Consequently  the  “jitters”  have  subsided,  market 
confidence  has  returned  and  demand  is  daily  becoming 
normal  once  more  for  all  canned  foods. 

Now  that  the  “chills  and  ague”  have  passed,  we  can 
look  at  the  causes.  Peas  were  planted  to  a  record  acre¬ 
age,  and  the  Government  crop  reporting  specialists 


reckon  the  ’35  pack  of  peas  at  24,500,000  cases.  Large, 
but  not  unusual.  Look  at  the  record:  In  1924,  ’25  and 
’26  the  packs  were  all  about  18,000,000  cases,  in  ’27 
it  dropped  to  13  million,  going  back  in  ’28  to  about  18 
millions,  to  nearly  19  millions  in  ’29 ;  to  over  22  million 
in  ’30;  down  again  in  ’31  to  13  millions;  to  ten  and 
a  half  million  in  ’32,  back  to  13  millions  in  ’33,  and  up 
to  16  million  in  ’34.  So  the  top  high  pack  (on  definite, 
official,  accurate  accounting  for  the  first  time)  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  get  “jittery”  about,  because  it  merely  fills  up 
a  great  vacancy  caused  by  previous  light  packs.  And 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  if  the  same  sort 
of  accurate  figuring  had  been  done  on  those  earlier 
packs,  it  would  have  been  found  the  packs  were  actu¬ 
ally  much  larger  than  reported.  That  is  one  good 
feature  of  present  day  figures — they  are  correct  and 
dependable. 

Today  the  market  is  surprised  that  deliveries  on 
future  fancy  peas  are  short.  The  same  thing  is  hap¬ 
pening  with  corn.  It  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion 
on  tomatoes. 

Now  all  hands  have  come  to  a  conviction,  long  ap¬ 
parent,  that  the  market  was  ready  for — needed — large 
packs  to  balance  out  the  shortages.  In  no  year  on 
record  were  old  spot  goods  so  well  cleaned  up  as  this 
year — the  market  was  practically  bare.  If  they  had 
kept  that  in  mind — both  buyers  and  sellers — there 
never  would  have  been  any  “jitters.” 

The  canned  foods  market  ought  to  be  good  from 
now  on,  with  a  steady,  though  small,  advance  as  win¬ 
ter  comes  on.  There  will  not  be  an  over-pack  in  any 
staple  commodity.  The  one  threat  is  in  peaches,  where 
all  control  was  thrown  off ;  but  those  Coast  peach  can- 
ners  know  that  danger  and  will  not  rush  into  it.  An¬ 
other  thing :  they  have  packed  more  freestone  peaches 
this  season  than  ever  before.  We  expect  to  see  these 
peaches  increase  canned  peach  consumption,  as  soon 
as  they  get  through  to  the  consumers,  provided,  of 
course,  they  have  been  packed  on  a  quality  basis, 
because  the  flavor  of  the  freestone  peach  is  superior 
to  the  cling  peach. 

The  fruit  crops  are  coming  through  well,  and  the 
market  is  in  good  condition  on  all  but  peaches.  The 
contrast  is  notable  between  the  market  condition  of 
canned  peaches  where  control  was  thrown  off  and  pine¬ 
apple  under  control,  but  which  pack  was  increased. 

THE  MARKET — Stringless  beans  are  ruling  higher. 
Spinach  is  nominal  in  face  of  the  fall  pack  just  in  the 
offing.  Tomatoes  are  talked  about  as  65c  but  Lord-Mott 
Company  quote  their  2s  Old  Reliable  Brand  at  70c. 
All  tomato  prices  have  advanced.  It  is  notable  that 
Secretary  Shook’s  latest  report  of  sales  (September 
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14th)  showed  no  sales  of  tomatoes.  This  Tri-State 
region  is  about  convinced  that  it  will  be  lucky  if  it 
packs  as  many  tomatoes  this  year  as  it  did  last.  The 
storm  hit  the  main  tomato  crop  right  as  it  was  com¬ 
ing  to  its  peak,  as  we  have  so  often  pointed  out. 
Weather  has  been  favorable  this  week,  but  bears  all 
the  marks  of  early  fall  and  cold  weather  close  by.  What 
may  be  expected  from  the  tomato  crop  is  shown  in  the 
advance  on  the  wholesale  produce  market.  Cannery 
tomatoes  have  more  than  doubled,  to  50c  per  bushel 
as  this  is  written.  The  canners  are  scouring  the  West¬ 
ern  Shore  of  the  Bay,  up  into  Pennsylvania,  for 
tomatoes. 

Corn  canning  is  done  in  most  regions,  and  rapidly 
ending  in  all  others.  Fancy  corn  will  be  short. 

Sauerkraut  has  taken  a  beating  this  week,  but  10s 
are  quoted  at  $2.25.  Pumpkin,  which  is  now  coming 
in,  is  also  lower. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Strength  and  Firmness  with  Better  Demand — Taking  in  Futures 
— ^Tomatoes  Regain  Firmness — Shadow  of  Overpacks  Passes — 
Scarcity  of  Fancy  Grades  Stirs  the  Buyers — Talking  of  Further 
Advance  in  Salmon — Peaches  Weak,  Due  to  Uncontrolled 
Output — Pineapple  Prices  Well  Maintained — Heavy  Eastern 
Movement  Before  Freight  Advance  of  October  3rd. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  York,  September  19,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Renewed  firmness  in  Southern 
tomatoes,  coupled  with  continued  strength  in  sal¬ 
mon,  a  better  demand  for  peas,  and  softness  in 
new  pack  California  peaches,  furnished  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the  canned  foods  market  locally  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Jobbers  are  busy  taking  in  deliv¬ 
eries  from  the  new  pack,  but  are  nevertheless  finding 
the  time  to  “follow”  the  market  situation  more  closely 
than  in  recent  weeks,  with  the  result  that  there  has 
been  some  pickup  in  new  business.  The  future  con¬ 
tracts  placed  by  many  distributors,  apparently,  fell 
short  of  covering  private  label  requirements,  making 
additional  stocking-up  essential. 

THE  OUTLOOK — A  steadily  mounting  buying  in¬ 
terest  in  new  packs  is  anticipated  over  the  fall  season 
as  the  expected  price  debacle  fails  to  materialize,  and 
jobbers  regain  their  courage.  Early  buying  in  numer¬ 
ous  instances  has  been  under  actual  requirements  of 
the  distributors.  With  some  few  exceptions,  it  is  now 
definitely  more  of  a  sellers’  market  than  had  been 
expected,  and  the  nearby  price  trend  rests  largely 
with  the  ability  of  the  canners  to  efficiently  administer 
their  control  of  the  situation. 

TOMATOES — The  market  on  new  pack  Southern 
tomatoes  reached  a  trading  level  during  the  week  at 
62V2C  per  dozen  for  standard  2s.  This  price  repre¬ 
sented  a  2^/4c  reduction  on  the  part  of  packers  who 
had  been  firm  at  65c  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but 
no  substantial  volume  was  believed  to  be  available  at 
the  62i/4c  level.  Trade  postings  indicate  the  likelihood 


of  a  firm  market  at  65c  and  up.  The  growing  belief 
that  Italy  will  soon  be  involved  in  hostilities  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  an  improved  foreign  demand  for 
California  tomatoes  is  in  sight,  and  coast  packers  are 
firm.  Current  quotations  for  coast  shipment  tomatoes 
follow:  Standard,  Is,  62l/2c;  2s,  70c;  21/28,  90c;  10s, 
$2.75;  solid  pack.  Is,  82i^c;  2s,  95c;  2l^s,  $1.30;  10s, 
$4.  Reports  on  the  Indiana  tomato  pack  vary,  with 
indications  that  the  outturn  will  run  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  New  York  State  tomato  pack  is  definitely 
short. 

PEAS — Short  deliveries  on  top  grades  on  the  part 
of  some  Midwestern  packers  are  arousing  the  usual 
“squawks”  on  the  part  of  buyers,  who  are  being 
forced  to  come  into  the  open  market  for  additional 
supplies  of  fancy  for  private  label  distribution.  Offer¬ 
ings  are  short  and  prices  firm.  Standards  and  extra 
standards  are  commanding  more  attention  and  the 
market  is  firming  up  as  new  business  develops  along 
broader  lines. 

CORN — ^The  new  corn  pack  is  running  heavily  to 
standards  in  principal  packing  areas,  and  canners  are 
reported  in  the  open  market  attempting  to  buy  fancies 
to  complete  contract  deliveries.  The  market  for  fancy, 
in  consequence,  is  firming  up,  while  standards  hold 
steady  to  firm  thus  far.  Jobbing  demand  is  still  some¬ 
what  irregular. 

GRAPEFRUIT — According  to  the  Florida  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  damage  to  the  state’s  grapefruit 
crop  as  a  result  of  the  recent  hurricane  will  run  be¬ 
tween  10  and  15  per  cent.  This  report  dispels  earlier 
fear  of  a  pending  acute  canned  grapefruit  shortage, 
based  on  rumors  that  crop  damage  would  run  as  high 
as  50  per  cent. 

SALMON — Sellers  are  talking  a  further  15c  advance 
on  Alaska  red  salmon,  although  no  upward  revision 
has  come  through  as  yet.  Principal  sellers  are  firm  at 
$2.35,  coast,  the  recent  offerings  at  the  $2.25  basis 
having  apparently  been  liquidated.  Chums  and  pinks 
are  steady  and  unchanged,  under  quiet  trading. 

PEACHES — Competition  in  new  pack  California 
cling  peaches  continues  rather  keen,  and  offerings  at 
5c  to  10c  under  the  formal  opening  price  basis  are  by 
no  means  rarities.  The  major  packers,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  adhere  to  list  prices.  Jobbers  in  a  number  of 
markets  have  tended  to  weaken  the  position  of  the 
peach  market  by  resale  offerings  of  1935  pack  peaches 
bought  at  attractive  price  levels  on  futures  contracts. 
Coast  freestone  peaches  are  coming  in  for  a  fair  in¬ 
quiry,  with  standard  21/08  held  at  $1.30  and  fancy  at 
$1.60,  with  standard  10s  commanding  $4.60  and  solid 
pack  pies  $3.75  and  upwards,  all  f.  o.  b.  coast  cannery 
or  common  shipping  point. 

PINEAPPLE — Prices  continue  well  maintained  on 
both  sliced  and  crushed,  with  a  good  jobbing  demand 
reported.  Coast  sellers  are  holding  the  market  at 
previous  price  levels. 

COAST  SHIPMENTS  INCREASE— With  an  ad¬ 
vanced  intercoastal  freight  rate  on  canned  foods  tenta¬ 
tively  scheduled  to  become  effective  October  3,  there 
has  been  a  material  gain  in  traffic  eastbound,  and 
jobbers  are  taking  in  stocks  of  new  pack  west  coast 
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canned  foods  now  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  paying 
the  higher  rates.  A  falling-oif  in  shipments  is  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  coming  month  as  a  result  of  the 
present  rush  to  move  stocks  eastward.  Eastern  can- 
ners  shipping  to  west  coast  markets  are  also  speeding 
up  their  deliveries  to  avoid  the  higher  rates.  The 
advance  in  westbound  rates  is  generally  greater  than 
that  to  be  made  effective  on  eastbound  tonnage. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — Packers  report  a  moderate 
improvement  in  demand  for  new  pack  fruits  for  salad, 
and  the  market  generally  holds  at  formal  prices,  as 
follows:  fancy,  Is,  $1;  2s,  $1.80;  21/2S,  $2.35;  10s,  $8. 
Packers  of  featured  brands  are  quoting  higher  than 
the  foregoing  price  levels.  On  choice,  the  market  for 
coast  shipment  is  held  at  $1.25  for  Is,  $1.70  for  2s, 
$2.25  for  21/2S,  and  $7.50  for  10s. 

CHERRIES — A  steady  market  for  California  cher¬ 
ries,  with  opening  prices  generally  being  adhered  to, 
is  reported.  For  prompt  shipment,  canners  offer  at 
$2.25  for  standard  2i/4s,  $2.40  for  choice,  and  $2.60 
for  fancy,  with  seconds  held  at  $2  and  waters  at  $1.95. 
The  market  for  Northwestern  pears  is  still  somewhat 
upset  by  reports  of  price  shading  on  the  part  of  some 
canners,  although  fewer  packers  are  underquoting  the 
market  now  than  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  back. 

jt 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Weather  Changeable — General  Market  Condition  Active — 
Tomato  Pack  Short,  Corn  up  to  Expectations — ^Western 
Market  Strong,  Product  Generally  in  Good  Demand — 

The  Robinson-Patman  Bill. 

By  ‘‘Illinois'’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Chicago,  September  20,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — ^The  vaguaries  of  the  weather 
are  varied  and  many.  For  example,  when  last 
week’s  report  was  filed,  it  was  mentioned  how  real 
chilly  it  was  but — within  24  hours  thereafter,  a  hot 
spell  developed  and  for  the  past  several  days,  it  has 
continued  to  prevail.  Indeed,  September  16th  was  the 
warmest  in  Chicago  since  August  11th.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  hit  88  degrees. 

THE  GENERAL  MARKET — Conditions  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  perk  up.  On  all  sides  you  hear  the  statement 
that  the  lows  oh  the  canned  vegetable  line  have  been 
reached  and  that  from  now  on,  there  will  be  a  steady 
tendency  toward  higher  levels.  The  distributor  is 
doing  a  big  business.  Both  the  jobber  as  well  as  the 
chain  is  busy  and  in  many  instances,  are  clamoring 
for  immediate  delivery  of  their  purchases.  As  the  say¬ 
ing  goes — all  is  well  along  the  Chicago  front. 

TOMATOES — Reports  from  Indiana  and  Ohio  are 
anything  but  encouraging.  The  yield  per  ton  has  been 
discouraging.  The  market  has  responded  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  poor  crop  reports  plus  many  canners  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  market  with  the  result  that  today  it  is 
very  difficult  to  buy  anything  in  Central  Western  to¬ 
matoes  at  less  than  No.  2  tin  standards  at  72i/^c  to 


75c  factory.  No.  2l^  tin  standards  at  95c  to  $1.10  fac¬ 
tory,  No.  10  tin  standards  at  $3  to  $3.25  factory.  One 
feature  of  the  situation  is  the  persistent  demand  for 
standards  and  some  of  the  authorities  wonder  when 
the  demand  will  develop  for  the  better  grades  such 
as  the  extra  standard  and  fancy. 

Another  feature  is  No.  10  tin  tomato  puree.  A  wide 
and  broad  demand  has  prevailed.  The  market  has  ad¬ 
vanced  until  today  $3.50,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  is 
bottom  for  No.  10  fancy  puree  of  the  proper  specific 
gravity  and  mold  count. 

CORN — ^The  past  week  of  more  favorable  weather 
has  improved  the  output  from  the  late  fields.  Western 
Iowa  had  been  rather  hard  shot  but  that  territory 
has  picked  up  a  little  of  late.  All  in  all,  the  total  com 
pack  of  this  country  will  doubtless  measure  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations.  Some  claim  it  will  not  exceed  18  million 
cases  but  others  are  equally  claiming  a  20  million 
case  pack. 

The  market  on  No.  2  tin  standard  Midwest  corn  is 
firm  at  70c,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  with  here  and  there  a  lot 
obtainable  at  a  fraction  off  if  for  immediate  shipment, 
quick  cash,  etc. 

One  feature  of  the  situation  has  been  the  broad  and 
rather  extensive  demand  for  golden  bantam  corn,  and 
some  very  large  transactions  have  been  made  in  what 
would  be  called  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  golden  at 
prices  ranging  from  75c  to  80c,  f.  0.  b.  Midwest  fac¬ 
tory  points.  Your  correspondent  has  seen  some  sam¬ 
ples  at  these  price  levels  and,  under  ordinary  years, 
some  of  these  packings  would  sell  for  a  fancy. 

White  corn  has  not  been  in  as  good  a  demand  as 
the  yellow.  No.  1  tin  standard  white  is  quoted  as  low 
as  50c.  No.  2  fancy  country  gentleman  is  available 
in  Illinois  at  90c.  No.  10  tin  corn  does  not  seem  plenti¬ 
ful  and  No.  10  standard  at  $3.50,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  has 
been  freely  purchased. 

PEAS — Some  belated  buying  has  put  a  little  more 
pep  into  the  market.  A  few  buyers  are  looking  for 
No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  but  these  are 
indeed  difficult  to  find.  Other  grades  like  No.  2  extra 
standard  No.  3  sieve  sweets.  No.  10  extra  standard 
No.  4  sieve  sweets.  No.  10  extra  standard  No.  3  sieve 
Alaskas,  No.  10  extra  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas 
have  been  sought  and  brokers  generally  have  had  to 
“rake  and  scrape”  the  field  with  which  to  find  the 
goods.  All  in  all,  there  is  a  healthier  tone  in  the  pea 
situation.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
Economics,  estimates  the  pea  pack  at  around  241/2 
million  cases.  That  isn’t  any  too  many  peas  when  you 
take  into  consideration  that  large  quantities  of  soaked 
peas  were  packed  last  winter  and  as  long  as  we  have 
popular  priced  peas  in  the  standard  grades,  there  is 
little  or  no  chance  for  soaks  this  year. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  pack  is  estimated 
at  20  per  cent  over  last  year  but  today  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  fancy  whole  grades.  The  market  on 
standard  cuts  has  advanced  some  of  late  and  it  is 
difficult  today  to  secure  from  Middlewestern  canneries 
any  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  at  less  than  65c 
factory. 
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On  wax  beans  there  is  noted  a  small  demand  for 
fancy  whole  wax  but  these  are  in  small  compass.  No. 

2  tin  cut  wax  have  not  been  active. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  The  report  from  well- 
founded  sources,  that  the  Government  will  soon  enter 
the  market  for  large  quantities  of  evaporated  milk, 
sufficient  to  clean  up  any  and  all  surplus  has  added 
strength  to  the  situation.  The  market  is  still  $2.50 
basis.  The  “chiseler”  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

SPINACH — After  a  couple  months  of  extreme 
quietness,  this  item  has  developed  a  little  buying  in¬ 
terest.  No.  2  extra  standard  Baltimore  spinach  is 
quoted  at  72i/^c,  f.  o.  b.  that  point.  Pacific  Coast  can- 
ners,  however,  cut  loose  and  some  sales  were  made 
as  low  as  90c  Coast  for  No.  2V^  fancy.  No.  10  tin 
fancy  spinach  from  California  is  scarce  and  held  firm 
at  prices  ranging  from  $3.10  to  $3.25. 

APPLESAUCE — It  looks  as  if  this  item  is  going  to 
be  in  the  popular  priced  field  this  season.  Already 
prominent  New  York  canners  have  quoted  70c  for  No. 

2  tin  fancy  applesauce  and  $3.25  for  No.  10  tins,  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  Considerable  business  would  have  been 
booked  at  this  basis  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  trade  are  looking  for  lower  prices.  A  large 
apple  crop  is  in  sight,  although  the  quality  of  it  is 
not  up  to  the  usual  run. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— No.  10  tin  pie  grades  of 
peaches  and  apricots  as  well  as  water  grades  are 
scarce  and  the  market  firm.  Some  buying  has  been 
noted  on  the  items.  The  balance  of  the  line  has  been 
rather  quiet  as  the  trade  in  general  are  busy  accepting 
deliveries. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  PEARS— The  market 
is  developing  strength  and  the  buyers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  this  year  the  pear  pack  in  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast  district  will  be  materially  less  than  1934. 
That  is  helping  to  place  confidence  in  the  trade’s  mind. 
It  is  reported  that  substantial  business  is  being  booked 
almost  daily  from  this  market. 

OUR  CALORIES — Tell  your  customers  to  eat  more 
canned  peas,  canned  -  corn,  canned  tomatoes,  and  if 
they  are  complaining  about  the  high  price  of  meat, 
then  they  can  “make  up”  the  calories  in  these  vege¬ 
tables  and  go  lightly  on  meat.  Someone  has  figured 
out  that  the  total  meat  consumption  is  down  by  about 
300  million  pounds.  To  make  this  up,  the  American 
people  haven’t  enough  canned  corn,  peas,  and  toma¬ 
toes.  A  pound  of  canned  corn  contains  less  than  half 
as  many  calories  as  an  average  pound  of  meat;  a 
pound  of  canned  peas  about  one-fourth  as  many,  and 
a  pound  of  canned  tomatoes  about  one-eighth  as  many. 
Here  is  something  for  you  and  your  friends  to  think 
about.  The  answer  is — eat  more  canned  vegetables. 

THE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILL— Interview  your 
members  of  Congress,  Senator  and  Representative 
alike,  tell  him  personally  and  effectively  that  if  the 
independence  of  the  independent  merchant  is  to  be 
preserved,  he,  the  member  of  Congress,  must  get  be¬ 
hind  this  bill.  Control,  legislative  control,  of  price  dis¬ 
crimination  is  necessary.  Remember — ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Supply  Scarce — Canners  Behind  on  Orders — Shrimp 
Shippers  Get  Fat  Prices — ^Weather  Against  Oysters — Season 
May  be  Late  in  Opening — Still  at  Work  on  Pimientos  and 
Okra,  with  Prices  Advancing. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  19,  1935. 

SHRIMP — ^The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  continues 
to  move  in  low  gear  as  the  canneries  in  Alabama 
have  not  had  many  shrimp  to  can,  but  they  had 
more  than  last  week,  and  things  were  more  lively 
about  the  factories. 

The  shrimp  are  of  good  size,  but  very  much  scat¬ 
tered. 

Shrimp  production  was  about  the  same  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  last  week  as  it  was  in  Alabama,  yet  Louisiana 
was  able  to  turn  out  a  fairly  good  pack. 

It  is  hoped  that  production  will  pick  up  soon,  as  the 
canners  are  hard  pressed  to  take  care  of  their  back 
orders,  much  less  the  new  business  that  is  coming  in. 

This  section  produces  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  therefore  when  the  pack 
flops  in  this  section,  it  is  just  too  bad  for  a  supply 
of  canned  shrimp. 

Up  to  last  week,  fresh  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp 
(not  canned  or  processed)  were  bringing  the  mighty 
good  price  of  30c  to  32c  per  pound,  but  last  week 
with  the  increase  in  production  of  shrimp,  the  price 
dropped  5c  and  6c  per  pound.  The  price  of  raw  head¬ 
less  shrimp  also  dropped,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
the  cooked  shrimp  did. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  strong  at  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  medium  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  large,  all  No.  1  can,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  Indian  Summer  weather  still  pre¬ 
vails  and  it  is  holding  down  the  sale  of  fresh  oysters 
to  a  minimum. 

There  is  no  cold  weather  in  sight,  so  production  will 
have  to  be  throttled  down  very  slow. 

Oysters  are  canned  during  cold  weather  and  when 
they’re  at  their  best,  nice  and  fat,  hence  they  are 
just  as  delicious  in  the  month  of  July  as  in  the  month 
of  January. 

The  oyster  canning  season  usually  starts  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December,  but  the  general  belief  is  that  the 
season  will  not  start  until  after  New  Year. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  5- 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  10-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  okra  and  pimiento  packs  are 
still  occupying  the  attention  of  the  vegetable  canners 
of  this  section  and  of  the  two,  the  okra  is  by  far  the 
more  important. 

Canners  have  advanced  the  price  of  No.  10  okra 
from  $3.50  to  $3.75  and  the  following  are  the  prices: 

Cut  okra  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.75  per 
dozen  for  No.  10;  whole  okra  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No. 
2  and  $4.75  for  No.  10;  okra  and  tomato  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  for  No.  10. 

Pimiento  is  $2.50  per  dozen  for  4-ounce  and  $1.55 
per  dozen  for  7-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Good  Crops  Officially  Reported — Plums  and  Olives  Short 
Crops — Market  in  Better  Condition — Peach  Pack  Light  in 
Some  Areas — Freestone  Pack  Larger — Tomato  Canning  Get¬ 
ting  Underway — Good  Pineapple  Business — Fish  in  Demand — 
Sardines  of  Fine  Quality — ^Tuna  Moving  Steadily. 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  19th,  1935. 

CROP  YIELDS — Estimates  of  the  California  fruit 
crop  as  of  September  1st,  released  during  the 
week  by  the  California  Cooperative  Crop  report¬ 
ing  service,  indicate  that  orchard  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  during  August  were  quite  favorable,  despite  the 
showers  that  occurred  in  some  places.  The  apple  crop 
is  a  good  one,  with  production  forecast  at  10,530,000 
bushels.  That  of  1934  was  but  6,500,000  bushels  and 
this  year’s  crop  promises  to  be  the  heaviest  since  1930. 
The  output  of  figs  will  be  slightly  less  than  was 
thought  likely  a  month  ago,  and  is  now  reported  at  80 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  The  forecast  of  the  total  cling¬ 
stone  peach  crop  is  now  placed  at  281,000  tons.  Less 
brown  rot  is  in  evidence  on  the  late  maturing  varieties 
than  occurred  on  crops  maturing  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Production  in  recent  years  has  ranged  from  324,000 
tons  to  as  much  as  397,000  tons,  but  as  little  as  187,000 
tons  were  harvested  when  no  market  was  in  sight. 
The  greater  part  of  the  freestone  peach  crop  has  been 
harvested,  with  the  forecast  for  143,000  tons.  The 
harvesting  of  Bartlett  pears  is  progressing  favorably, 
with  prospects  that  the  crop  will  not  exceed  172,000 
tons.  Most  of  the  plum  crop  has  been  picked  and  this 
is  the  smallest  in  many  years.  The  olive  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  63  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 

MARKET  —  Market  conditions  have  improved 
greatly  during  the  week,  encouraging  packers  to  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  more  substantial  buying  is  at 
hand.  Many  distributors  have  bought  but  slightly 
and  requirements  lack  a  lot  of  having  been  filled.  Con¬ 
siderable  of  the  trading  in  fruits  has  been  at  conces¬ 
sions  from  opening  prices,  with  these  ranging  from 
5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  off  on  some  items,  but  some 
of  the  very  low  quotations  made  earlier  in  the  season 
have  been  withdrawn.  The  market  is  now  considered 
in  a  settled  and  tested  form  and  ready  for  trading  on 
a  larger  scale. 

PEACHES — The  peach  pack  is  proving  light  in 
many  districts,  but  from  what  can  be  learned  the  out¬ 
put  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000,000  cases,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  more.  This  means  that  with  the  carry¬ 
over  there  will  be  about  enough  of  this  fruit  to  meet 
the  demand  that  may  be  expected.  A  good  pack  of 
freestones  is  being  made,  with  one  firm  putting  up 
more  than  100,000  cases,  and  others  handling  sizeable 
quantities.  The  firm  with  the  100,000  case  pack  has 
already  sold  a  large  part  of  it,  having  developed  a 
definite  market  in  recent  years.  To  its  credit  it  must 
be  said  that  it  puts  out  a  splendid  article,  handling  no 
fruit  that  is  not  tree  ripened. 


APRICOTS — ^Prices  on  apricots  have  shown  con¬ 
siderable  variation  of  late,  but  the  reason  is  quickly 
apparent  when  the  fruit  is  cut  for  inspection.  The 
choice  canning  varieties  were  in  light  supply  and  con¬ 
siderable  fruit  that  would  ordinarily  be  dried  was 
canned.  This  fruit  was  purchased  at  prices  well  below 
that  paid  for  choice  stock,  and  is  therefore  being 
offered  for  less. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  is  still  quiet,  but 
prices  are  without  change.  California  canners  express 
the  opinion  that  they  will  have  a  good  market  for 
their  product  as  soon  as  the  packing  season  elsewhere 
is  at  an  end  and  low  grade  tomatoes  have  been  moved. 
The  season  here  is  just  getting  under  way,  being  a 
little  later  than  usual. 

PINEAPPLE — An  outstanding  business  is  being 
done  on  Hawaiian  pineapple  and  business  is  being  ac¬ 
cepted  at  present  prices  for  shipment  up  to  September 
30.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  is  meeting 
with  considerable  success  with  Del  Monte  Chunklets, 
packed  in  No.  21/4  cans  and  sold  at  $1.85  a  dozen. 
Large  pieces  of  the  sweet  outside  meat  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  are  used  and  housewives  are  finding  it  possible 
to  use  it  in  new  ways,  especially  in  salads.  This  con¬ 
cern  is  also  finding  a  steadily  expanding  market  for 
the  No.  11/4  fancy  sliced,  now  selling  at  95c  a  dozen, 
the  small  container  fitting  in  with  the  requirements 
of  the  small  family. 

FISH — A  good  business  is  being  done  on  almost  all 
kinds  of  Pacific  Coast  fish,  with  prices  better  main¬ 
tained  than  in  most  other  porducts.  Alaska  reds  are 
firm  at  $2.35,  pinks  at  $1.10  and  chums  at  $1.  Halves 
in  reds  at  $1.65  are  selling  freely  and  from  present 
indications  stocks  will  soon  be  out  of  first  hands. 

SARDINES — ^The  California  Packing  Corporation  is 
putting  up  a  large  pack  of  sardines  while  the  quality 
is  especially  high.  The  early  run  is  of  such  splendid 
quality  that  operations  are  being  carried  on  at  top 
speed.  This  firm  reports  no  trouble  in  moving  its  prod¬ 
uct  at  $3  a  case,  although  fish  is  to  be  had  for  less. 

TUNA — The  tuna  pack  is  proving  quite  satisfactory 
and  this  fish  is  moving  out  steadily.  As  the  price  of 
meat  advances  this  fish  gains  steadily  in  consumption, 
especially  since  it  remains  about  stationary  in  price. 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 

^Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegretable  Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor'' 

Filler  Boot 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler^ 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
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SOYBEAN  ACREAGE  IN  U.  S.  100  TIMES  THAT 
OF  1907 

HE  soybean,  brought  here  from  the  Orient  and 
improved  year  after  year,  has  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  American  crop.  In  less  than  30  years  the 
acreage  has  increased  a  hundred  fold — from  50,000 
acres  in  1907  to  more  than  5,000,000  acres  in  1935. 

This  year  American  farmers  planted  5,463,000  acres 
for  soybeans  grown  alone — almost  a  third  more  acre¬ 
age  than  in  1934.  There  was  also  a  large  acreage 
grown  with  corn  and  other  crops  for  forage.  The  seed 
harvest  in  1934  amounted  to  17,762,000  bushels,  which 
was  about  6,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  1933  seed 
yield.  Farmers  usually  harvest  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  crop  for  seed.  They  grow  about  55  per  cent  of  the 
crop  for  hay,  15  per  cent  for  pasture,  5  per  cent  for 
green  manure,  and  5  per  cent  for  minor  uses. 

Soybean  growing  has  spread  to  27  States,  and  to 
determine  which  varieties  are  most  suitable  to  varying 
climatic  and  soil  conditions,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  continuing  its  experiments. 

A  total  of  6,906,000  bushels,  or  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  1934  seed  crop,  was  used  from  October  1,  1934, 
to  June  30,  1935,  in  the  manufacture  of  soybean  oil 
and  meal  for  making  a  variety  of  commercial  products. 
Chemists  have  found  more  than  300  widely  assorted 
uses  for  the  soybean.  It  may  be  used  in  making  bread 
flour,  paint,  or  automobile  parts. 

Factories  in  the  United  States  used  20,907,000  lbs. 
of  soybean  oil  in  1934.  About  half — 10,451,000  lbs. — 
went  into  the  making  of  paint  and  varnish.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  used  as  follows :  compounds  and  vegetable 
shortenings,  2,735,000  lbs. ;  other  edible  products, 
533,000  lbs.;  soap,  1,354,000  lbs.;  linoleum  and  oilcloth, 
2,843,000  lbs. ;  printing  inks,  59,000  lbs. ;  miscellaneous 
products,  2,109,000  lbs. 

Soybeans  are  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  auto¬ 
mobile  parts  and  paints.  Gear-shift  knobs,  engine  dis¬ 
tributor  covers,  and  other  parts  are  made  from  soy¬ 
bean  meal.  Many  paint  manufacturers  use  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  soybean  oil  instead  of  imported  linseed 
oil.  They  find  that  proper  amounts  of  soybean  oil  pre¬ 
vent  white  paint  and  enamel  from  turning  yellow.  The 
oil  has  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  making  of 
Chinese  lacquers. 

Glue  made  from  soybean  meal  will  not  dissolve  in 
water  and  is  valuable  in  manufacturing  plywood  for 
packing  cases.  Lecithin,  a  dark  brown  liquid  extracted 
from  the  soybean,  gives  chocolate  candy  a  gloss.  Gum- 
drop  makers  put  in  a  drop  of  this  substance  to  prevent 
hardening  in  storage.  Cotton  textile  plants  produce 
a  soft,  supple  finish  to  their  goods  with  lecithin.  Tan¬ 
neries  want  their  chrome  leather  to  take  up  plenty  of 
grease.  They  use  lecithin  to  assist  the  process.  Leci¬ 
thin  is  also  found  in  egg  yolks,  but  egg  yolks  are  too 
expensive  as  a  commercial  source. 

From  the  vegetable  milk  of  the  soybean  comes 
casein.  It  is  used  in  sizing  paper,  textile  dressing, 
waterproofing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paints. 

Food  uses  of  the  soybean  are  manifold.  Soybean 
flour  is  used  in  making  bread,  cakes,  ice  cream  cones. 


ice  cream  powder,  macaroni  products,  wafers,  and 
meat  product  filler.  Refined  soybean  oil  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  constituent  of  salads  and  cooking  oil :  Soy  sauce,  a 
dark  brown  liquid,  is  prepared  from  a  mixture  of 
cooked  and  ground  soybeans,  roasted  and  pulverized 
wheat,  salt,  and  water,  which  is  inoculated  with  a  rice 
ferment  culture  and  left  from  6  to  18  months  in  vats 
or  cakes. 

Experiments  are  also  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
to  determine  which  varieties  may  be  used  as  edible 
green  vegetable  beans.  Some  varieties  are  very  pala¬ 
table  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  green 
pea  or  lima  bean.  The  beans  shell  easily  after  the 
pods  are  boiled  about  three  minutes. 

jn  Jt 

NAWGA  MEETING  PLANS 

HE  1936  convention  of  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Congress,  Chicago,  January  20,  21,  and  22,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  food  trade  conventions  during 
that  week,  M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary,  announces.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 

“The  meeting  will  be  cast  largely  in  the  form  of 
informal  and  intimate  conferences  so  that  individual 
wholesale  grocers  will  get  maximum  benefits  from 
attendance,”  Mr.  Toulme  added.  “Leading  authori¬ 
ties  on  current  matters  of  vital  importance  to  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  will  address  the  convention.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Standard.  No.  2__ . . . 

No.  I’/a  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Prices  fi:iTen  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  theee  Brokers:  tYhomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  *Howard  £1.  Jones  ft  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  correct^  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  tin  eolninn  headed  “N.  Y.**  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V4 . .  —  t2.66 

Peeled,  No.  2%.~ . .  —....  — . 

Large,  No.  2V^ . .  — ....  t2.66 

Peeled,  No.  2^..„......„ . .  — ....  — 

Medium,  No.  2V4 .  ...— 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  t^.lO 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.16  — .... 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.20 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq....  —  — .... 

Small,  No.  1  sq». . — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq — »—....  — —  — 

Small,  No.  1  sq...._.................._....~  ......  — 

BAKED  BEANSt 


SPINACHt 
Standard,  No.  2 . . 


No.  8 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 
Standard,  No.  2^ . 


16  oz.  .. 
No.  2^ 


.45 

.80 


No.  10  .  2.85  . 

BEANS8 

Stringless  Stan.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .65  t.60 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  t2.75 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10....  4.00  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  — ~~ 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  t4.00 

LIMA  BEANS8  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.36  ........ 

No.  10  . 6.76  — 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . .  1.10  ........ 

No.  10  . 6.26  - 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  t.75 

No.  10  .  3.75  t3.75 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 66  ....... 

BEETS8 

Baby  No.  2 .  1.30  - 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90  - - 

Whole,  No.  2% .  1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.26  - 

Cut,  No.  2 . .76  - 

Cut,  No.  2% . —  1.00  - 

Cut,  No.  10 . 3.26  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . .90  - 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  - 

CARROTS8 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . .  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 85  . 

COBNt 

Golden  Bar  tana.  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2„ . .  ..—  — 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  5.76  . 


.96  .. 
.92%., 
.86  .. 


.80 

.70 


.70 


Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2.... - ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  .  2.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2......»...__ . .  .76 

No.  10  . . .  8.76 

Fancy,  No.  .80 

No.  10 . . . . — . .  4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 _ — . .  . — 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . . .  — .... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . .  ........  , 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.._........~....— „-.... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 62% 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . .70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 .  8.76 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2% . 70 

No.  3  . .* . 

No.  10  . Sieo 


tl.60 

tL35 


t.76 

t.70 


SU(XX>TASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

Standard  Green  Com,  i^es'h  Limas, 

No.  2  .  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 70  ...— 

No.  2%  . 85  t.85 

No.  3  . 95  t.96 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  ....... 

No.  2  . 70  . 

P.  O.  B.  Factory . 70  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  . 3.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.25  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 42%  t.45 

P.  O.  B.  Factory . 42% . 

. 65 


"’.67%  t.70 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  symp 
No.  10  . 

1.36 

4.76 

2.25  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

1.76 

tl.60 

Fancy  . . 

tl.80 

Choice  . 

2.00 

tl.60 

.72%........ 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

6.76 

t6.00 

1.00  t.95 

PEACHES* 

T.20  Z.Z. 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

1.50 

tl.37% 

Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

1.76 

tl.46 

.96  t.lOO 
3.16  t3.15 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . 

tl.66 

Elxtra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  8.......». . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

t6.60 

No.  2 

P.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory..., 

No.  3  . 

P.  O.  B.  Factory.. 
No.  10 


.65  t.62Vo 

.90  . 

.90  . 

.92%  Too 
3.00  . 

P.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.00  t2.60 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 40  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.50  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings........^ . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 46  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76  - 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

.vtichigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Proserred _ — - - 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 

White  Syrup,  No.  2._ . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2_....— 

No.  10  - - - 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

No.  2 . 

No.  6 _ 

No.  1  Joioe... 

No.  2  Jniee—. 

No.  6  Jnl( 


3.50  t3.25 

T75  ZZ 


2.60  tl.76 

_  t2.00 


6.25  16.00 

1.10  . 

T76  !“!!!!! 


t2.25 

t2.40 

t2.60 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% _  2.10 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.90 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Sjrrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  .10....„ . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . ........ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . „.... 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  6.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 


tl.80 

tl.70 

Tl.60 

tl.46 

tZTi 


Extra.  Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Standard.  Water,  No.  10 . . 

— 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

2.25 

t2.35 

No.  10s  . . . 

8.50 

t8.00 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

— 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

t2.10 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . . 

t6.60 

t3.25 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . . 

tl.96 

OYSTERS* 

1.00 

1.10 

ti.io 

1.86 

2.10 

t2.10 

SALMONS 

2.45 

t2.35 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

1.42% . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

1.55 

. 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

1.17% . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.17 

ti.io 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  %.. 
Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1.... 
Medium,  Red,  Tall.... 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large... 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  g 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 


White, 


Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %8  ...... 

Striped,  %s 
Striped,  Is  . 


Yellow.  Is 


2.92% _ 

1.86 

. 

1.10 

tl.05 

1.22%........ 

1.10 

ti.io 

1.16 

tl.l6 

3.26 

t3.16 

3.60 

t3.45 

3.90 

t3.80 

2.85 

t2.76 

3.05 

t2.76 

7.80 

13.65 

4.85 

8.40 

4.60 

8.00 

4.15 

6.26 

te.oo 

11.60 

ee—e ee 
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SPRAGUE -SELLS 

SUPER  PULPER  and  SUPER  FINISHER 

Never  were  machines  more  truly  named 
than  this  pair  for  they  have  proved 
their  ability  to  do  “superior”  work  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  user. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SUPER  PULPER 

with  Standard 
Pulley  Drive 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SUPER  FINISHER 

with  Geared  Head 
Motor  Drive 


CHECK  THESE  OUTSTANDING,  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES: 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SIT  DOWN 

Teacher — Johnny,  can  you  define  nonsense? 

Johnny — Yes,  teacher — an  elephant  hanging  over  a 
cliff  with  his  tail  tied  to  a  daisy. 

NO  FEUD  LIKE  AN  OLD  FEUD! 

“My  father  and  a  man  named  MeSniff  have  been 
fighting  for  twenty  years,  but  they’ve  finally  stopped.” 

“Why,  did  they  bury  the  hatchet?” 

“No,  they  buried  MeSniff.” 

NOT  RECENTLY 

Lawyer — You  say  you  saw  the  man  stabbed  in  the 
hay-field  with  a  fork.  What  kind  of  a  fork? 

Witness — Well,  did  you  ever  see  a  tuning-fork  or  an 
oyster-fork  in  a  hay-field? 

ATTA  BOY! 

Overheard  on  a  dance  fioor  the  other  night : 

Him — Say,  do  your  eyes  bother  you? 

Her — No — why  ? 

Him — Well,  they  bother  me! 


1.  Enormous  Capacity. 

2.  Automatic  Tail  Gate. 

3.  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 

4.  Monel  Screens  Standard. 

5.  Four  Paddles  Eccentric  to  Screen. 

6.  Instant  Two-Way  Paddle  Adjustment. 

7.  Rigid,  Vibrationless  Screen  Support. 

8.  Wing  Nuts  and  Hand  Screws  for  Quickly 
Taking  Machine  Apart. 

9.  Hinged  Openings  for  Constant  Checking 
of  Operation  and  Product. 

10.  All  Parts  Contacting  Product  Including 
Shaft  of  Bronze  or  Monel. 


JUST  CALL  THE  WAITER 
Bill — I’m  afraid  to  propose  to  her. 

Tim — Has  she  offered  you  no  encouragement? 

Bill — Oh,  yes.  She  gives  me  a  hot  gin  punch  when 
I  call,  but  one  ain’t  enough. 

SEAT  OF  LEARNING 

Ma — I’m  ashamed  of  having  so  dumb  a  son.  How 
far  off  from  passing  were  you  on  that  examination? 
Son — About  three  seats,  Ma. 


THEY  INCREASE  YIELD 

•  Super  Pulpers  and  Finishers  obtain  the 
last  ounce  of  usable  material  from  the 
raw  product  fed  to  them.  Through  their 
use  yield  has  been  increased  5%  to  as 
high  as  9%  in  some  instances. 

All  Machines  are  quickly  convertible  for 
either  pulping  or  finishing  simply  by 
changing  hoppers  and  screen.  Juice 
extractor  attachments  can  be  installed, 
too,  at  any  time. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  of  these 
Super  Machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


WILLING  TO  COMPROMISE 

A  weary  telegraph-agent,  stationed  many  miles  from 
anywhere  in  the  Sudan,  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer 
wired  his  superior  officer:  “Please  relieve  me;  can’t 
stay  here;  am  surrounded  by  lions,  elephants  and 
wolves.” 

The  officer  wired  back :  “There  are  no  wolves  in  the 
Sudan.” 

Whereupon  the  weary  one  replied:  “Referring  to 
my  wire  of  yesterday,  cancel  wolves.” 

PUT  IT  IN  WRITING 

Mrs.  Nayber — You  seem  rather  hoarse  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Peck. 

Mrs.  Peck — Yes,  my  husband  came  home  very  late 
last  night. 

DON’T  LIKE  THE  TYPE 

Mrs.  Brown — Do  you  know,  dear,  I  was  reading  the 
other  day  that  an  ostrich  can  see  very  little,  and  can 
digest  anything.” 

Mrs.  Smith — ^What  an  ideal  husband! 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjuster,  for  Chain  Dovicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Parins:  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  8«o 
Cannery  Supplies, 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saiem,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rnbbcr,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeaton,  111. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

I  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

I 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

I  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Pai>er. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bueksta. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  SuppUcs. 

BURNERS,  OU.  Case  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carrlen. 
Can  FHlers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stami>ers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimors. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHT.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  ft  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS,  Continuona.  Agitating. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuona. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copi>er  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 


nuoixcHS  AXVU  SlLKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

“"d  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 

r  illers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafte.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


A«u  UAKKYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Cern.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters.  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetabie,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies.  Con.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enginca, 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Suppllaa. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  ksnaotle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  Ci^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-FUlen. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Meby. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  (To.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  (To.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syraping  Mach. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (To.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  HL 
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GBNERAL  AGENTS  for  MocUnery  Mfra. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bpraffue-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ul. 

Geserators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A-  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spracne-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Elqaipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hallers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Oanners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>e8ton,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A,  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Slnclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Inu. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
SprafiTue-SellB  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New- Way  Canning  Mach.  Co..  Hanover,  Pa. 
A,  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LAmann  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford.  Va. 

Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  EU. 
Nationai  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiamapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamacbek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Biaclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BUtnsen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  BIACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoot>eston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaimlis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoo];>eston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinoa, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bnrafaig 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Ek  J.  Judge.  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiamapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  A  STORAGE 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Ses 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  GO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS  !  ’ 

CAPACITY  600  MILUON  CANS  PER  YEA 

^  MAIN  OFFICE 

^fc^BALTIMOR^  MD. 


THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each  . 

has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 

which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them  ^ 

into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 

the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 

out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 

on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 

and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes  m 

but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots,  JM 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Earlier. . .  more  Resistant. . .  Hardier. . .  more  Dependable 


•v 

Winner 

All- 

America 

Gold 

Medal 

1933 


Not  only  stringless,  but  also  fiberless,  is  this 
distinguished  variety,  sometimes  known  as 

ASGROW  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD. 

We  introduced  it  in  1930  after  twelve  years 
of  successful  effort  to  add  the  hardiness, 
productiveness  and  crop  dependability  of 

STRINGLESS  GREEN  REFUGEE  to  the  fine  market 

qualities  of  full  measure . 

The  result  is  a  hardy,  dependable  cropper, 
maturing  in  about  53  days,  very  prolific, 
with  round,  meaty,  dark  green  pods,  5^  to 
6^  inches  in  length.  In  our  judgment,  the 
most  attractive  green -pod  bean  available. 


JVaBDriatpii  ^prii  CSrnuipra, 


Breeders  and  Croivers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  1856 

Nm  i^aiipn.  (Cnnnprttmt 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  ELEVEN  STATES 


